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of the wonderful destiny of Paris that had become the house
of the most important Conference in history ; he spoke of
human and spiritual tasks that must form the real foundation
for the daily problems of the Conference. The delegates,
who in the course of the Conference had become blase,
were unaccustomed to that note of deep conviction ; even
the most cynical amongst them detected a sound which
they but rarely heard in after-dinner speeches or during
the Conference. A new note had been struck. Paderewski
was no longer the representative of one of the smaller
Powers, but an individual, who stood on his own exalted
pedestal. Poland, too, emerged suddenly from an atmo-
sphere of daily Conference quarrels into one of dignity.
One or two more speeches like that and Paderewski would
become one of the important men of the Conference:
not through the power of his office or of his country, but
through the power of his personality. In fact, a few weeks
after his arrival in Paris there was among the delegates
of the smaller Powers only Venizelos who enjoyed a prestige
equal to his.

Shortly after his arrival in Paris Paderewski appeared
for the first time before the Jules Cambon Commission
for Polish Affairs, with the result that the Commission
reaffirmed its statement that Danzig ought to be Polish.

Soon after that Paderewski left the Hotel Wagram and
moved to the Kitz. His days were fuller than ever. His
evenings were so late and so protracted that only rarely
could he rise before ten o'clock the following morning.
Sometimes he was not ready until midday. While he was
dressing there would be delegates, colleagues, friends and
secretaries to be seen. Office routine in Paderewski*s
rooms was somehow less organized than it was in the head-
quarters of other delegations, and many things were im-
provised. Only when Paderewski had to make a speech on